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INTRODUCTION 

On  March  5,  6  and  8,  1990,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Social  Development  heard 
submissions  from  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  "the  phenomenon  of  expanding  food 
banks  in  Ontario...  and  the  urgency  of  discovering  strategies  for  transferring  back  to 
government  the  responsibility  for  feeding  the  hungry."  The  Committee  heard  over  and 
over  again,  from  food  banks,  front-line  agencies  and  recipients  of  food  aid,  that  food 
from  charity  has  become  part  of  the  social  assistance  system,  and  that  begging  for  food 
has  become  routine  for  many  poor  people  in  Ontario. 

In  a  time  of  low  unemployment  and  general  prosperity,  this  should  not  be  happening, 
and  witnesses  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  Transitions,  the  Report  of  the  Social 
Assistance  Review  Committee,  provides  a  route  out  of  dependence  for  low-income 
people  in  Ontario.  The  Committee  was  asked  by  Jim  Froh  of  the  Native  People’s 
Parish  to  put  the  "needs  of  the  poor  over  the  wants  of  the  rich,"  and  to  implement 
SARC. 


Many  witnesses  from  food  banks  such  as  North  York  Harvest  and  Stop  103,  both  of 
Metro  Toronto,  said  that  they  are  afraid  to  become  an  institutionalized  part  of  the 
social  assistance  system.  Nonetheless,  it  was  clear  that  institutionalization  is  a  danger. 


46.5%  of  referrals  to  one  service,  Partners  in  Mission,  are  coming  from  welfare 
workers,  and  the  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  Hamilton  and 
Ottawa.  (RFSA,  EFS,  FS  -  these  are  acronyms  for  groups  that  appeared  before 
the  committee.  A  list  of  all  witnesses,  with  their  full  titles,  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.) 

St.  Paul’s  Catholic  Church  stated  that  its  program  could  "go  on  for  decades"  if 
present  conditions  continue. 

The  Ontario  SARC  Network  made  the  point  that  "gap  coverage"  by  food 
programs  could  be  acceptable,  but  a  permanent  "infrastructure"  is 
unacceptable,  because  it  wastes  the  effort  of  donors,  and  the  system  will 
perpetuate  itself. 


A  number  of  witnesses  echoed  St.  Paul’s  Catholic  Church,  which  mns  a  school 
breakfast  program  in  downtown  Toronto,  who  argued  that  distribution  of  food  is  not  a 
charity,  but  a  justice  issue. 


•  The  Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty  made  the  basic  point  that  it  is 
"degrading  to  turn  to  private  charity  for  daily  necessities  of  life,"  and  that 
receiving  necessities  from  charity  is  deplorable. 

•  The  Toronto  Board  of  Health’s  Food  Council  is  hoping  to  end  the  need  for  food 
banks,  calling  hunger  a  result  of  inappropriate  public  policy. 
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Chatham  Outreach  for  Hunger’s  representative  said  that  income  support  on 
social  assistance,  and  even  unemployment  insurance,  is  inadequate  and  that 
money  for  food  should  be  added  to  the  welfare  cheque.  The  dignity  of  being 
able  to  buy  one’s  own  food  is  the  most  desirable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
hunger. 


ORIGINS  AND  PRESENT  SITUATION 

Food  banks  are  defined  as  "  charitable  non-profit  organizations  which  collect,  store, 
and  distribute  food  to  needy  people,  distributing  the  food  directly,  through  agencies,  or 
both."  The  first  agency  of  this  sort  in  Canada  was  organized  in  Edmonton  in  1981. 

The  institution  was  already  well  established  in  the  United  States,  where  the  first  was 
founded  in  1966.  In  Canada,  the  recession  of  1982  to  1984  ensured  the  rapid 
expansion  of  food  banks:  from  one  in  1981  to  75  in  1984.^  One  witness  from  the 
National  Anti-Poverty  Organization  argued  that  the  recession  only  really  ended  in 
southern  Ontario.  There  certainly  has  been  no  contraction  of  the  food  network.  On  the 
contrary,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these  agencies,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of 
people  they  help,  has  continued:  to  approximately  180  programs  in  1989,  serving 
roughly  378,000  people  per  month. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  need  for  food  was  the  primary  but  not  the  only  factor  in 
the  establishment  of  food  banks.  A  further  reason  for  the  establishment  of  central 
collection  points,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  was  concern  over  the  amount  of 
food  wasted  by  the  food  industry  (approximately  one  fifth  of  the  food  produced  in  the 
U.S.).^  Most  food  banks  receive  over  two  thirds  of  their  supplies  from  the  industry 
rather  than  from  public  donations.^ 

In  Ontario,  the  first  food  bank  was  established  in  Toronto,  which  continues  to  have  an 
above-average  use  of  food  banks.  The  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  was  incorporated  in 
October  1983  and  started  operation  in  January  1984.  As  noted  in  the  submission  to  the 
Committee  by  FoodShare,  however,  a  certain  institutionalization  of  food  aid  had 
already  taken  place  when  grants  were  made  to  church  food  programs  under  Winter 
Emergency  Aid  in  1982.  By  1985  there  were  nine  food  banks  in  the  province;  by 
1989,  there  were  49  programs,  serving  196,618  individuals,  of  whom  over  86,000  were 
children.^ 

The  North  York  Harvest  Food  Bank  also  talked  about  the  increasing  problem  of 
suburban  hunger,  which  had  been  unrecognized.  70%  of  their  recipients  are  on  social 
assistance,  and  over  half  of  the  individuals  receiving  food  are  children. 
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BASIS  OF  DEMAND  - 
FOOD  BANKS  AND  POVERTY 


The  Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty  says  that  "income  adequacy  is  the  real 
question."  According  to  the  brief  presented  by  the  National  Anti-Poverty 
Organization,  there  are  3.5  to  4  million  poor  people  in  Canada,  and  1.2  million  food 
bank  users. 

This  section  of  the  report  deals  with  the  causes  of  poverty  so  extreme  that  people  are 
forced  to  use  food  programs,  summarized  by  the  Interfaith  Social  Assistance  Review 
Coalition  as  "inadequate  incomes  and  excessive  shelter  costs." 

Statistics  Canada  Low  Income  Cut-offs 

The  Statistics  Canada  Low  Income  Cut-off  is  frequently  used  as  a  "poverty  line."  It 
has  some  methodological  problems  and  it  has  been  argued  that  the  calculated  amounts 
are  too  low.  Poverty  lines  constructed  by  social  planning  councils  which  take  a 
"market  basket"  approach  of  actually  buying  all  the  goods  necessary  to  live  tend  to  be 
higher.  However,  there  are  advantages  to  using  the  Statistics  Canada  lines.  A  specific 
annual  low  income  cut-off  line  is  calculated  every  year  for  individuals  and  families  in 
cities  of  different  sizes  and  rural  areas. 

The  Statistics  Canada  low-income  cut-off  is  the  point  below  which  the  average 
household  spends  58.5%  or  more  of  their  income  on  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  so  it 
does  address  difficulty  in  buying  the  essentials  of  life.  For  1989  the  low  income 
cut-off  lines  for  various  households  (for  a  city  of  over  500,000,  for  easier  comparison 
with  the  Daily  Bread  income  figures  reproduced  below)  are  as  follows: 


One  person  household 
Two  person  household 
Three  person  household 
Four  person  household 
Five  person  household 


$12,148  ($1,0 12/month) 


$16,027  ($  1,336/month) 


$21,440  ($  1,787/month) 


$24,706  ($2, 05 9/month) 
$28,790  ($2, 399/month)6 
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A  recent  publication  by  the  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  stated  the  average  income  of 
people  who  used  its  services.  The  average  monthly  incomes  from  all  sources  were  as 

follows: 


One  person  household 

$525 

Two  person  household 

$721 

Three  person  household 

$814 

Four  person  household 

$893 

Five  person  household 

$977 

As  noted  in  Daily  Bread’s  submission,  most  recipients  are  living  with  incomes  50%  to 
60%  below  poverty  lines.  The  people  using  the  food  bank  tended  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  following  groups:  sole-support  mothers;  the  disabled  or  people  temporarily  in  poor 
health;  the  working  poor;  refugees;  and  the  unemployed.  The  situation  of  people  on 
social  assistance  was  described  as  a  "state  of  legislated  hunger  and  legislated  poverty" 
by  one  witness  before  the  Committee  from  the  Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty. 

The  various  sources  of  income  of  people  forced  to  go  to  charity  for  food  are  discussed 
below,  with  testimony  to  the  Committee  from  recipients  as  to  the  factors  which  force 
this  decision. 

Social  Assistance 

There  are  four  types  of  social  assistance  income  which  are  often  received  by  the 
people  using  food  banks:  General  Welfare  Assistance,  Family  Benefits,  Gains-D  and 
Gains-A.  They  are  meant  to  serve  four  specific  groups:  the  temporarily  unemployed, 
those  who  need  longer-term  assistance  (usually  mothers  of  young  children  or  people 
with  a  serious  health  problem),  the  permanently  disabled,  and  people  over  65  with  low 
incomes.  The  level  of  financial  assistance  available  is  different  depending  on  the 
group  the  person  needing  assistance  is  deemed  to  be  part  of.  The  historical 
development  of  "relief  has  meant  that  a  hierarchy  of  worthiness  is  preserved  in  the 
level  of  assistance,  with  unemployed  "able-bodied"  people  seen  as  the  least  deserving 
and  the  elderly  deemed  the  most  deserving.  The  Committee  heard  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  as  to  the  arbitrary  decisions  made  under  this  system. 
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In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  average  monthly  caseloads  (people  directly  receiving 
benefits  in  the  province  as  a  whole)  of  each  social  assistance  program  are: 


GWA 


FBA 


Gains-D 


Gains-A 


1 1 1,070  (with  dependents,  193,260  beneficiaries); 
received  by  people  who  are  considered  employable. 
GWA  is  received  on  a  short-term  basis  and 
administered  by  municipalities. 

180,527  (with  dependents,  354,097  beneficiaries); 
people  who  are  not  expected  to  work  are  eligible  for 
FBA  and  the  typical  recipient  is  a  single  mother  with 
children  (which  is  why  some  witnesses  to  the 
Committee  referred  to  it  as  "mother’s  allowance"). 

89,351  (counted  within  FBA);  Gains-D  is  available  to 
the  permanently  disabled  and  is  slightly  higher  in 
recognition  of  unusual  costs  faced  by  the  handicapped. 

1,875  (counted  within  FBA)^;  Gains-A  is  available 
through  the  tax  system  and  is  automatically  sent  to 
eligible  Old  Age  Security  recipients. 


Social  assistance  rates  have  historically  been  inadequate  to  keep  people  even  at  a 
poverty  level,  though  this  has  varied  by  the  type  of  assistance  for  which  a  person  is 
eligible.  The  table  below  shows  the  erosion  of  the  real  value  of  social  assistance  for 
various  categories. 


Percentage  of  the  Statistics  Canada  poverty  line 
available  on  social  assistance 


General  Welfare 


Single  Person 
Couple,  Two  Children 

Family  Benefits 

Single  Parent,  One  Child 
Couple,  Two  Children 

GAINS-D 

Single  Person 

Single  Parent,  One  Child 

Couple,  Two  Children 


1975 

1980 

1986 

1989 

51.8 

39.7 

47.2 

(54.7) 

59.0 

48.8 

57.8 

(62.9) 

69.6 

57.9 

70.0 

(77.5) 

64.6 

53.8 

63.1 

70.4 

55.2 

64.9 

(78.2) 

80  8 

67.3 

78.7 

71.9 

598 

68.7^ 

The  latest  figures  in  brackets  were  calculated  from  case  studies  in  Ontario,  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services, 
Details  of  Changes  to  Ontario’s  Social  Assistance  Programs  (Toronto:  The  Ministry,  May  1989),  Table  8,  and  so  may  differ 
in  assumptions  used  from  the  other  figures  in  the  Table,  whicn  were  compiled  by  the  Social  Planning  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 


A  human  face  was  put  on  these  statistics  by  the  moving  testimony  from  both  recipients 
and  food  bank  workers  concerning  the  difficulty  of  feeding  a  family  on  social 
assistance  rates. 
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The  daughter  of  one  disabled  recipient  dropped  out  of  school  to  look  after  her; 
the  disabled  woman  receives  FBA  only  for  herself  and  her  son.  (Marilyn 
Savoy,  YSM  user) 

Witnesses  from  the  Scarborough  Crossroads  Family  Resource  Centre  spoke  of 
a  case  in  which  FBA  benefits  were  lost  for  an  18-year-old  in  school;  her  mother 
has  had  to  work  increased  hours;  and  the  daughter’s  study  grant  was  taxed. 

The  witness  argued  that  in  such  instances  women  cannot  teach  their  children 
that  it  is  better  to  get  off  social  assistance. 

Several  witnesses  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  off  social  assistance  and 
the  penalties  for  work.  (Michelle  Williams,  PARC  and  Don  Sharman,  user) 

One  recipient  said  that  "FBA  is  hiding  me";  because  a  fixed  address  is 
essential,  even  if  it  is  "a  cockroach  hotel",  the  poor  are  not  visible  on  the 
streets.  This  witness  also  noted  the  loss  of  income  if  he  goes  to  a  training 
course.  (Don  Sharman,  PARC  user) 

Spinal  meningitis  and  a  car  accident  left  one  speaker  on  disability  pension, 
with  $30/week  left  for  food  and  all  other  necessities  after  he  paid  for  housing. 
(Paul  Daradich,  user  of  BG) 

One  group  recommended  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  implement 
recommendations  in  Transitions  aimed  at  removing  disincentives  and  ensuring 
incentives  to  people  training  themselves  for  employment.  (OCASI) 


Many  recommendations  were  made  by  witnesses  regarding  social  assistance  changes. 
They  are  listed  in  a  later  section  which  discusses  recent  changes  to  the  system.  All 
witnesses  who  addressed  the  issue  supported  ending  the  use  of  food  banks  through 
reform  of  the  social  assistance  system. 


The  Working  Poor 

One  quarter  of  poor  families  in  Canada  (1987  figures)  and  Ontario  (1986  figures)  had 
one  or  more  members  who  worked  full  time.^  One  of  the  factors  which  makes  them 
vulnerable  to  poverty  is  the  erosion  of  the  value  of  the  minimum  wage.  In  1975,  a 
single  person  in  Ontario  could  live  right  at  the  Statistics  Canada  poverty  line  if  he  or 
she  worked  full-time  at  minimum  wage;  as  could  two  parents  with  two  children  if  both 
worked  full-time.  However,  in  1988  the  same  households  with  the  same  full-time, 
minimum-wage  jobs,  could  only  earn  about  three-quarters  of  the  poverty-line  income. 
As  noted  by  a  witness  from  the  National  Anti-Poverty  Organization,  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  states  that  50%  of  jobs  created  since  1980  are  "bad  jobs",  in  that 
two  people  working  full-time  cannot  support  a  family;  the  same  witness  stated  that  this 
situation  "will  continue  to  get  worse." 
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In  Edmonton,  use  of  the  food  bank  declined  by  "several  thousand"  when  the  province’s 
minimum  wage  went  from  $3. 50/hr.  to  $4.50  in  the  spring  of  1989;  though,  as  noted  by 
Gerard  Kennedy  of  the  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank,  the  original  decline  of  users  in  that 
city  occurred  when  emergency  funds  were  made  available  under  social  assistance.^® 

17%  of  the  people  using  food  provided  by  Daily  Bread  are  the  working  poor,  though  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  proportion  is  lower  in  the  suburbs  of  Toronto.^  *  The 
Committee  received  disturbing  testimony  from  providers  that  the  number  of  working 
people  forced  to  use  food  banks  in  other  areas  seems  to  be  increasing. 

•  263  people/month  were  served  in  Oakville  in  1988;  485/month  in  1989  (35% 
working  poor);  and  the  increase  is  continuing  in  1990  (OFS). 

•  Witnesses  from  Hamilton  said  that  the  working  poor  are  already  the  largest 
group  forced  to  use  food  charity  in  that  city. 

•  Up  to  75%  of  rural  recipients  in  the  Waterloo  area  are  the  working  poor.  The 
Waterloo  Region  Food  Bank  does  not  anticipate  that  this  will  be  affected  by 
social  assistance  changes.  In  the  city  of  Waterloo,  an  increasing  percentage  of 
working  poor  are  using  the  food  bank  and  they  are  worse  off  than  FBA 
recipients. 

Not  surprisingly,  given  low  unemployment  rates  in  southern  Ontario,  a  relatively  low 
proportion  of  food  bank  users  are  unemployed  and  able  to  work  -  12%  of  Toronto  users 
at  last  count.  However,  people  in  less  active  labour  markets  in  Ontario,  and 
certainly  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  at  very  high  risk  of  not  having  enough 
money  to  last  the  month  due  to  unemployment.  This  is  not  generally  a  result  of 
inadequate  Unemployment  Insurance,  but  of  lower  rates  of  social  assistance  for 
"employables"  as  institutionalized  in  the  distinction  between  FBA  and  GWA.  The  rate 
of  use  of  GWA  follows  fluctuations  in  the  labour  market  very  closely  (see  Appendix). 
The  Belleville  Gleaners  mentioned  that  the  waiting  period  for  UI  benefits  was  forcing 
some  people  to  use  their  food  program. 

Witnesses  made  a  number  of  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  working  poor: 

•  The  working  poor  should  be  informed  of  changes  to  the  social  assistance 
system  which  may  make  them  eligible  for  financial  assistance  (see  below, 
under  STEP). 
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Partners  in  Mission  said  that  the  government  should  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  $6.50  an  hour  in  keeping  with  the  real  cost  of  living. 

Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  stated  that  an  extraordinary  increase  in  minimum  wage 
would  help  the  working  poor  and  provide  the  harmonization  of  income  systems 
recommended  by  SARC. 


Housing 

Housing  is  the  most  difficult  and  pressing  need  for  people  on  low  incomes  to  afford. 
Clearly,  the  more  severe  the  housing  crisis  -  the  lower  the  vacancy  rate  and  the  higher 
the  rent  -  the  greater  the  need  for  the  working  and  dependent  poor  to  patronize  food 
banks.  In  Metro  Toronto,  the  vacancy  rate  in  October  1989  was  0.2%  and  10,000  units 
in  rooming  houses  were  lost  between  1975  and  1985.  In  Ottawa  in  October  1989  the 
vacancy  rate  was  1.2%,  while  1,600  (of  a  total  1,800)  rooming  house  units  were  lost 

I  O 

between  1974  and  1986.  Thus,  supply  is  limited,  and  costs  are  very  high.  Even 
people  living  well  above  the  poverty  line  cannot  afford  to  buy  houses,  while  rental 
accommodation  is  becoming  increasingly  unaffordable.  The  average  rent  of  a 
two-bedroom  apartment  in  Toronto  in  October  1989  was  $643  (though  the  average 
price  of  a  vacant  one  was  $1,024),  in  Ottawa  it  was  $619,  and  in  Windsor  it  was 
$568.^  The  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  has  found  that  the  average  income  after  rent  of 
its  recipients  has  decreased  by  20%  since  mid- 1988. 

The  state  of  the  private  rental  market  is  of  great  importance  to  people  on  social 
assistance,  as  well  as  others  with  low  incomes,  because  so  few  people  have  access  to 
public  housing  (see  Appendix;  21.5%  of  the  caseload  of  FBA  and  GWA  live  in  O.H.C. 
housing,  4%  in  institutions).  The  other  three-quarters  of  the  people  receiving  social 
assistance,  and  virtually  all  the  working  poor,  have  to  look  for  accommodation  in  the 
private  market. 

When  either  the  average  rent  or  the  rent  levels  of  vacant  units  are  compared  to  social 
assistance  rates  or  minimum  wage  rates,  it  becomes  clear  why  people  living  with  low 
incomes  often  face  the  frightening  choice  between  shelter  and  food.  This  issue  was 
dealt  with  at  length  by  SARC,  which  made  a  number  of  detailed  recommendations 
(Recommendations  228  to  248  in  Transitions).  They  took  a  two-pronged  approach  of 
both  increasing  the  housing  subsidy  for  people  on  social  assistance  -  which  has  been 
done  (see  p.  21  below)  -  and  increasing  the  supply  of  affordable  housing.  The  issue 
was  mentioned  by  almost  all  presenters: 
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•  The  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  noted  that  social  assistance  rates  did  not  rise  in 
response  to  rapid  rent  increases. 

•  The  Yonge  Street  Mission  said  that  "rent  gouging"  is  a  problem  for  FBA 
recipients  and  the  working  poor. 

•  Housing  costs  are  a  factor  in  increased  use  of  food  banks  in  Waterloo, 
Belleville,  and  Chatham.  (WRFB,  BG,  COH) 

•  The  Co-operative  Housing  Association  of  Ontario  stated  that  housing  programs 
have  not  been  well  directed  to  the  poor,  or  have  become  inaccessible,  and 
federal-provincial  shared  cost  programs  have  declined. 

•  The  Toronto  Board  of  Health  noted  that  the  rise  of  food  banks  has  coincided 
with  property  speculation  in  the  city.  The  Board  would  advocate  for  better 
housing  policies,  so  that  people  then  have  money  for  food. 

•  The  poor  tend  to  have  to  move  more  often  than  the  rest  of  the  population, 
which  is  a  particular  hardship  when  the  mover  has  to  give  first  and  last  month’s 
rent.  Several  witnesses  brought  up  this  issue,  and  it  is  also  discussed  below 
with  regard  to  the  disabled.  (PARC,  IMH,  YSM) 

In  response  to  a  question  on  shelter  costs,  Nancy  Amidei,  an  anti-poverty  advocate 
from  Washington,  mentioned  some  successful  American  programs:  they  usually 
involve  "linkage"  agreements  by  which  builders  have  to  build  cheap  housing  in  order 
to  get  approvals  for  more  expensive  projects.  This  approach  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington  D.C.  also  has  a  low  cost  housing 
association  trying  similar  approaches. 


Witnesses  made  the  following  recommendations  to  the  Committee  on  housing: 


The  problem  of  lack  of  affordable  housing  is  common  to  the  whole  province 
and  is  long-term.  Government  money,  to  a  target  of  3%  of  provincial  spending, 
should  go  to  the  non-profit  sector  to  build  affordable  housing.  (CHAO,  SCSA) 

The  process  of  rent  review  is  a  complicated  and  costly  one  for  low  income 
tenants.  The  province  should  make  the  appeal  process  more  accessible  to  low 
income  groups.  (DBFB,  SCSA) 

In  response  to  questions  from  the  Committee,  some  witnesses  endorsed  the 
idea  of  a  "rent  cap"  for  the  poor;  and  almost  all  witnesses  endorsed  the  SARC 
recommendations  on  housing  discussed  above. (NYH,  IMH,  EFS) 


Emergencies 


When  the  daily  necessities  of  life  are  so  hard  to  obtain,  many  circumstances  can  give 
rise  to  an  emergency.  Particularly  for  the  working  poor,  who  are  not  generally  eligible 
for  drug  or  dental  benefits,  health  problems  can  lead  to  a  temporary  or  longer-term 
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reliance  on  food  banks.  An  Ottawa  study  clearly  shows  that,  for  people  on  social 
assistance,  "emergencies"  are  also  part  of  the  routine:  the  need  for  emergency  services 
peaks  each  month  just  before  welfare  cheques  go  out  to  recipients,  and  witnesses  to  the 
Committee  commented  on  the  same  phenomenon  (PIM,  ISARC,  OCAP).^ 


VULNERABLE  GROUPS 


We  heard  of  a  number  of  groups  who  were  particularly  vulnerable  to  poverty  and 
dependence  on  food  banks. 


Children 


Many  presenters  addressed  the  particular  risks  faced  by  children  from  poor  families 
and  discussed  programs  intended  to  help  these  children. 


The  health  effects  of  poverty  on  children  were  documented  by  the  Ontario 
Child  Health  Study,  discussed  in  Committee  by  Dr.  Dan  Offord.  The  study 
showed  poor  children  almost  three  times  as  likely  to  suffer  from  a  psychiatric 
disorder  as  other  children,  and  twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from  chronic  health 
problems. 

Dr.  Offord  also  suggested  that  programs  to  help  children  should  be  better 
funded  and  also  include  some  specific  intervention  packages.  For  example, 
among  poor  girls,  28%  are  failing  school  by  age  11,  and  this  would  have  to  be 
addressed  by  specific  programs. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Health  stated  that  the  adverse  impact  of  poverty  on 
educational  achievement  is  well  known.  This  could  be  addressed  through 
school  nutrition  programs.  An  effective  program  would  have  to  be  universally 
available,  but  could  easily  be  delivered  because  children  are  already  obliged  to 
be  in  school. 

In  response  to  a  question  on  rural -urban  differences  between  children,  Dr. 
Offord  said  that  low  income  is  the  most  visible  indicator  of  poor  health  in 
children,  but  that  other  factors,  including  rural  or  urban  residence,  may  well  be 
important  risk  factors. 

In  response  to  a  question,  the  Ministry  of  Health  said  that  it  is  not  following  up 
on  the  long-term  health  effects  on  children  who  receive  food  from  food  banks. 

The  Toronto  Children’s  Breakfast  Club,  an  inner-city  breakfast  program,  was 
originally  intended  to  reduce  truancy  and  now  serves  1,500  children.  It  is 
effective,  but  has  to  use  food  from  food  banks,  which  is  not  as  nutritious  as  it 
should  be. 

The  Metro  Action  Group  on  Child  Poverty  stated  that  the  present  system  of 
poverty  relief,  of  which  food  banks  are  a  part,  perpetuates  child  poverty.  It 
recommended  that  the  provincial  government  take  a  short-term  approach  of 
improving  social  assistance,  and  in  the  long  term,  enter  into  negotiations  with 
other  provinces  on  the  Children’s  Benefit  recommended  by  SARC. 
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Single  Mothers 

The  single  greatest  risk  factor  for  poverty  for  most  Canadians  is  to  be  a  single  woman 
with  children.  The  phenomenon  of  the  feminization  of  poverty  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  Ontario  recently,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the  SARC  Report.  This 
group  is  at  risk  both  through  the  inadequacy  of  social  assistance  rates  and  as  a  result  of 
low  wages. 

•  Over  half  of  the  families  in  Canada  headed  by  a  single  mother  are  poor. 

•  The  incidence  of  poverty  in  this  group  has  remained  stable  since  1973 
(from  58%  in  1973  to  56%  in  1986). 

•  In  Ontario  exactly  half  of  families  headed  by  a  single  mother  were  poor  in 
1986.” 

«  Sole-support  mothers  form  one  third  of  the  caseload  and  with  their  families 
form  over  half  of  the  total  recipients  of  social  assistance.  ' 

Disabled  and  Deinstitutionalized 

While  the  plight  of  deinstitutionalized  psychiatric  patients  in  the  community  is  widely 
recognized,  their  situation  often  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  people  with 
other  disabling  conditions.  People  with  physical  and  mental  difficulties  share  a 
vulnerability  to  long-term  unemployment  and  life  on  social  assistance  or  workers’ 
compensation.  Disabled  people  form  30%  of  the  social  assistance  caseload 
(approximately  90,000  people),  but  the  majority  of  the  disabled  population  of  Ontario 
(over  1  million  people)  do  not  receive  social  assistance.^ 

As  noted  above,  benefits  under  GAINS-D,  social  assistance  for  the  disabled,  are  the 
closest  to  the  poverty  line  of  all  programs.  The  SARC  Report  concluded  that  these 
higher  rates  were  justified  by  the  higher  costs  associated  with  living  with  a  disability. 
As  testimony  to  SARC  and  this  committee  showed,  disabled  people,  whether  working 
or  on  social  assistance,  are  at  high  risk  of  poverty.  The  Income  Maintenance  for  the 
Handicapped  Coordinating  Group  gave  a  particularly  informative  briefing  to  the 
Committee. 

•  The  disabled  face  prejudice  in  the  employment  market,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  70  to  80%  of  the  blind  are  unemployed.  The  food  bank  is  seen  as 
charity,  and  often  is  not  used  by  the  disabled  even  when  they  are  in  need. 
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•  Low  wage  jobs  are  not  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  people  on  social 
assistance,  and  the  disabled  need  programs  which  are  more  focused  on  their 
needs  than  STEP.  The  witnesses  from  1MH  also  said  that  the  "disabled  have  to 
pretend  to  be  helpless  to  get  services,"  and  that  the  Assistive  Devices  Program 
in  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  under-funded. 

•  Another  concern  was  the  "cycle  of  constant  debt"  faced  by  people  on  social 
assistance,  and  their  particular  difficulties  in  finding  suitable  housing. 

•  The  witnesses  gave  examples  of  people  forced  to  use  food  banks:  a  sister 
caring  for  her  developmentally  handicapped  brother  after  their  mother  died  was 
turned  down  for  FBA;  in  another  case  a  disabled  couple  was  turned  down  for 

FBA. 

•  One  recipient  talked  about  her  drastic  decrease  in  income  after  an  illness,  when 
she  had  15  addresses  in  one  year.  Food  banks  are  not  what  is  needed;  she 
would  have  preferred  money  to  allow  her  to  buy  an  appropriate  diet.  (Dorothy 

Heard,  IMH) 

•  The  Committee’s  attention  was  called  to  the  Transitions  recommendation  that 
when  a  special  need  is  a  prerequisite  to  meeting  an  individual’s  basic  needs,  it 
should  be  considered  a  mandatory  benefit.  (SCSA,  IMH) 

Natives 


Native  people  in  Canada,  whether  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  on  or  off  reserve,  are 
at  very  high  risk  of  poverty  and  the  need  for  food  aid.  Status  Indians  in  Ontario  are 
better  off  than  Indians  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  mainly  because  Ontario  has  the 
highest  proportion  of  Indians  living  off  reserves.  As  noted  by  the  witness  from  the 
Native  People’s  Parish,  this  is  done  primarily  to  find  work.  Nevertheless, 
unemployment  rates  and  non-participation  in  the  work  force  are  very  high As 
noted  by  the  witness,  the  Native  community,  from  different  reserves  and  different  First 
Nations,  is  an  isolated  and  invisible  minority  in  the  city,  stuck  in  poor  housing  and 
insecure  jobs.  There  are  over  40,000  Natives  in  Metro  who  are  moving  to  suburbs 
because  of  loss  of  low-cost  housing  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Over  a  quarter  of  Indians  on  reserves  in  1980  were  dependent  on  government  transfers 

for  most  or  all  of  their  income.  The  proportion  of  off-reserve  Indians  dependent  on 

government  transfers  for  most  of  their  income  was  lower,  at  17%,  but  their 

>  20 

employment  income  is  still  lower  than  other  Canadians’. 

As  with  the  other  at-risk  groups,  problems  faced  by  Natives  in  Canada  are  much  more 
profound  than  the  temporary  emergencies  the  food  banks  are  designed  to  alleviate,  as 
the  moving  submission  of  the  Native  People’s  Parish  stated. 
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®  Food  is  central  to  the  world  view  of  Natives. 

•  The  use  of  food  banks  by  Native  children  is  particularly  disturbing,  when 
Native  youth  also  are  likely  to  be  in  foster  and  adoptive  homes  with 
non-natives. 

•  Food  banks  are  not  serving  Natives  adequately,  and  they  distract  from 
necessary  help.  They  encourage  dependency  and  make  us  "accept  hunger  as 
the  plight  of  the  poor." 

•  In  response  to  a  question,  the  witness  said  that  it  was  his  impression  that  people 
are  not  returning  to  reserves  because  of  recent  changes  regarding  Indian  status 
(Bill  C-31).  Some  band  lists  have  increased,  but  Natives  are  mainly  making 
their  homes  where  they  had  been  before  the  changes. 

Refugees 


Refugees  are  also  a  group  who  are  at  risk  of  needing  emergency  food  aid.  Unlike 
immigrants,  they  have  been  forced  by  conditions  in  their  home  country  to  come  to 
Canada,  and  may  not  have  immediately  marketable  job  skills.  They  also  experience 
delays  in  getting  work  pennits  from  the  federal  government.  1 

The  Committee  heard  eloquent  testimony  from  representatives  of  agencies  serving 
immigrants  and  refugees.  The  scale  of  the  problem  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  21% 
of  agencies  serving  immigrants  are  serving  food  and  that  more  than  80%  of  these 
agencies  are  providing  help  with  access  to  the  social  assistance  system.  However, 
only  20%  receive  funding  from  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
Refugees  face  more  limited  access  to  the  rental  market  and  high  housing  costs,  and  are 
likely  to  be  in  low  wage  employment. 

The  Ontario  Council  of  Agencies  Serving  Immigrants  strongly  supported: 

•  Immediate  implementation  of  SARC  recommendations  regarding  services  to 
immigrants,  particularly  those  under  sponsorship  agreements  (57,000  of 
180,000  in  1989  were  "family  class"),  who  are  not  currently  eligible  for  social 
assistance. 

•  Recognition  that  immigrants  have  a  right  to  equitable  access  to  services  and 
benefits  available  to  residents  of  the  province. 

•  The  province  should  pressure  the  federal  government  to  remedy  the  backlog  of 
refugees  without  work  pennits. 
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FOOD  BANKS  - 
PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS 


U.S.  Experience 

The  Committee  heard  from  Nancy  Amidei,  an  anti-poverty  lobbyist  and  advocate 
based  in  Washington  D.C.  She  offered  both  an  overview  of  the  system  in  the  U.S.  and 
useful  lessons  on  aspects  of  the  American  experience  which  should  be  avoided  in 
Ontario. 


«  As  in  Ontario,  they  were  a  charitable  response  to  the  early  1980s  recession  and 
government  cutbacks  in  the  U.S.  The  food  programs  are  now  serving  a 
changed  clientele,  typically  a  working  poor  family  with  children,  with  a 
"chronic  need  for  food"  and  housing  problems. 

•  But  food  programs  are  not  a  correction  for  low  wages,  high  cost  of  housing, 
government  cutbacks,  or  long-term  hunger.  The  system  cannot  do  this  broader 
job  it  is  being  asked  to  do. 

•  The  programs  distract  from  efforts  to  solve  problem  of  poverty.  Canada  should 
not  start  a  food  stamp  program,  but  ensure  that  people  have  the  money  to  buy 
food  in  the  ordinary  system. 

Ms.  Amidei  mentioned  some  useful  food  programs: 


•  School  breakfast  and  lunch  programs  and  meal  programs  for  the  elderly  are 
effective. 

•  Food  programs  can  help  in  emergencies. 

•  They  can  function  as  early  warning  systems  and  serve  other  charitable 
programs. 

What  can  Canada  learn  from  the  U.S.  experience?  A  key  lesson  seems  to  be  not  to 
institutionalize  the  food  bank  system,  as  with  food  stamps.  Instead,  appropriate  roles 
for  emergency  food  programs  should  be  identified  in  the  short-term,  but  they  should  be 
phased  out  in  the  long-term. 

Ms.  Amidei  identified  the  following  problems  of  institutionalization  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  Committee: 
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•  Investment  in  "bricks  and  mortar"  escalates  costs.  But  the  need  for  food  is 
endless;  government  cannot  pull  out  because  it  would  mean  depriving  hungry 
people. 

•  Companies  invest  in  a  parallel  food  distribution  system,  sometimes  dumping 
non-saleable  food. 

Problems  in  the  Existing  System  of  Food  Banks 


A  number  of  key  problems  were  identified  by  providers  and  recipients.  Many  of  these 
were  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  the  food  banks  were  related  to  the  social 
assistance  system. 


•  One  of  the  most  significant,  pointed  out  by  the  Ontario  Coalition  Against 
Poverty,  was  the  lack  of  public  accountability  of  the  private  charity  network. 

•  Partners  in  Mission  said  that  grants  from  the  government  are  uncertain,  which 
makes  the  programs  hard  to  run.  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank,  FoodShare,  and 
North  York  Harvest  Food  Bank  made  a  similar  point,  saying  that  providers  are 
vulnerable  to  losing  space  and  programs  and  losing  faith  in  government 
commitment  to  change. 

•  With  counselling  and  helping  people  to  get  income,  one  witness  from  the 
Belleville  Gleaners  was  able  to  bring  down  use  of  food  programs  in  her  area. 
She  said  that  about  half  of  the  food  bank’s  caseload  needs  other  help  which 
cannot  be  given  when  she  is  committed  to  distributing  food. 

»  Rick  Myer  from  Stop  103  showed  how  the  network  is  an  inefficient  way  to 
distribute  to  the  poor,  who  should  have  income  to  go  to  the  grocery  store. 

•  The  charity  model  of  distributing  food  was  compared  by  the  National 
Anti-Poverty  Organization  to  the  feelings  of  a  battered  wife  on  her  husband’s 
payday:  she’s  glad  it’s  there,  but  sorry  to  have  to  rely  on  it. 

•  Scarborough’s  Crossroads  Family  Resource  Centre  noted  that  social  workers 
are  sending  recipients  to  food  banks  if  they  run  out  of  money,  but  food  banks 
cannot  counsel  users. 

Others  were  concerned  with  the  future  of  food  banks.  If  the  commonly  agreed  goal 

was  to  eliminate  the  underlying  need,  then  how  could  they  best  be  phased  out? 


The  Hamilton  region’s  group  does  not  support  some  food  banks’  threat  to  close 
their  doors  and  is  committed  to  continuing  past  activity. 
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In  response  to  a  question,  Partners  in  Mission  said  that  a  planned  schedule  to 
close  food  banks  would  be  more  desirable  than  sudden  closing. 

Ottawa  region  representatives  said  that  food  banks  are  committed  to  closing 
when  there  is  no  need  for  them,  and  that  loss  of  emergency  assistance  (ESAP) 

funding  is  premature. 

The  Interfaith  Social  Assistance  Reform  Coalition  said  that  churches  accept 
that  food  banks  are  a  short-term  and  income  adequacy  a  preferable  long-term 

solution. 


Witnesses  made  a  number  of  short-term  recommendations: 


•  The  province  should  immediately  institute  an  emergency  assistance  benefit. 

(DBFB) 

•  The  shelter  allowance  needs  to  be  increased  to  reflect  local  housing  costs, 
especially  in  the  urban  centres.  Special  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the 
housing  needs  of  singles.  (EFS) 

•  The  Province  must  index  welfare  allowances  to  ensure  that  progress  made  will 
not  be  eroded  over  time.  (EFS) 

•  A  council  of  recipients  to  advise  the  Minister  was  recommended.  This  Council 
would  be  asked  to  provide  input  on  policy  before  the  implementation  of 
changes  to  social  assistance.  (DBFB,  SCSA) 

SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE  REFORMS 

One  of  the  intentions  of  recent  changes  to  social  assistance  is  to  bring  rates  closer  to 
adequacy,  particularly  for  families  with  children.  As  noted  above,  this  is  a  group  at 
particularly  high  risk  for  poverty  and  hunger.  The  changes  to  the  children’s  benefit 
and  the  implementation  of  STEP  discussed  below  took  effect  on  October  1,  1989,  and 
changes  to  the  shelter  allowance  and  a  6%  cost  of  living  increase  took  effect  in 
January  1990. 

The  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services  argued  that  cooperation  with 
municipal  and  federal  levels  of  government  is  necessary  and  that  the  limits  on  the 
Canada  Assistance  Plan  announced  in  the  last  federal  budget  are  ill-timed  and  possibly 
illegal.  The  Committee  questioned  the  Minister  about  current  assistance  changes;  he 
made  the  analogy  to  the  situation  of  the  elderly  in  the  early  1970s,  and  the  generally 
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successful  attempts  to  improve  the  income  of  that  group.  The  Minister  also  stated  that 
he  is  considering  a  market  basket  approach  to  rates  as  recommended  in  Transitions, 
which  will,  it  was  claimed  by  witnesses,  lessen  the  need  for  food  banks. 


Food  banks  from  various  parts  of  the  province  had  preliminary  reactions  as  to  whether 
the  recent  benefit  changes  have  made  any  difference  to  usage.  Several  also 
commented  on  the  loss  of  funding  under  emergency  assistance  (ESAP),  arguing  that 
this  was  premature  until  a  decrease  in  usage  has  been  proven. 


The  Income  Maintenance  for  the  Handicapped  Co-ordinating  Group  said  that 
the  recent  changes  are  helpful,  but  further  rate  increases  and  special 
employment  training  for  the  disabled  are  needed.  They  also  expressed 
concerns  that  STEP  does  not  respond  to  the  prejudice  faced  by  the  disabled 
when  they  look  for  work. 

The  Steering  Committee  on  Social  Assistance  argued  that  support  for 
emergency  food  programs  must  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  hunger  which 
makes  them  necessary  is  ended. 

Stopping  ESAP  has  made  short-tenn  problems  worse.  In  response  to 
Committee  questions,  Mr.  Freid  of  North  York  Harvest  Food  Bank  said  that 
most  of  the  programs  they  supply  receive  funding  under  ESAP  and  that  demand 
for  their  services  continues  to  exist. 

Daily  Bread’s  preliminary  figures  indicate  that  increases  in  use  in  Toronto  have 
stabilized  (5%  decrease  in  January)  with  recent  changes,  though  they  may 
increase  again  with  III  changes.  But  this  pattern  does  indicate  that  people  will 
not  use  food  programs  if  they  have  income,  and  the  provincial  government  can 
have  a  direct  effect  on  people  receiving  social  assistance. 

Gerard  Kennedy  also  made  the  point  that  so  far,  the  changes  have  not  been 
adequate  to  relieve  acute  poverty. 

Similarly,  the  representatives  from  Ottawa  said  that  income  on  social 
assistance  is  not  yet  close  to  adequate,  that  single  people  do  not  benefit  from 
the  changes,  and  that  there  has  been  no  decline  of  use  in  Ottawa,  but  loss  of 
funding  under  ESAP  is  imminent. 


STEP 


Under  changes  announced  in  May  1989  and  taking  effect  in  October  1989,  known  as 
the  Supports  to  Employment  Program  (STEP),  social  assistance  recipients  are  no 
longer  made  financially  worse  off  when  they  have  some  earnings.  People  on  social 
assistance  will  be  allowed  to  work  longer  hours  before  facing  reduction  of  their 
benefits,  and  their  net  earnings  (after  payroll  deductions  and/or  some  child  care 
expenses,  in  the  case  of  single  parents)  will  be  used  in  calculating  any  reductions  in 
benefits.  Basic  earnings  exemptions  have  also  been  increased,  20%  of  earnings 
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beyond  the  basic  exemption  may  be  retained,  and  there  is  a  special  exemption  for 
training  allowances.  Finally,  people  who  miss  eligibility  for  social  assistance  by  a 
small  amount  may  retain  their  drug  and  dental  benefits. 


However,  several  agencies  said  that  their  clients  are  not  aware  of  the  changes,  and 
challenged  the  Ministry’s  figures  on  takeup  of  the  program: 


The  number  of  FBA  recipients  with  earnings  has  increased  from  21 ,200  to 
27,400,  and  average  gross  monthly  earnings  have  gone  from  $320  to  $425 
between  September  1989  and  January  1990  (see  Appendix). 

Recipients  in  Waterloo  region  and  Ottawa  had  little  knowledge  of  social 
assistance  changes,  but  will  suffer  an  immediate  effect  from  the  loss  of  ESAP. 
Concern  was  expressed  by  providers  over  apparent  federal-provincial 
-municipal  funding  battles.  (WRFB,  ESF) 

Richard  Y ampolsky  of  FoodShare  stated  that  there  had  been  a  very  low  takeup 
of  STEP  in  Metro  Toronto  -  0.6%  of  recipients.  (FS) 

General  concerns  were  expressed  about  low  awareness  of  changes  among  food 
bank  recipients.  (FS,  DBFB) 

It  was  recommended  that  this  program  be  fully  funded,  publicized  by  the 
Ministry,  and  available  to  all  those  eligible;  also  that  the  provincial  government 
take  an  active  role  in  securing  support  and  participation  of  the  corporate  and 
industrial  sectors  for  STEP.  (SARC,  SCSA) 

Half  of  the  municipalities  in  Ontario  appear  not  to  understand  the  details  of  the 
new  program  and  at  the  present  time  are  disqualifying  working  and  employable 
people  (those  receiving  GWA)  from  STEP.  (SARC,  SCSA) 


Shelter  Allowance 


The  shelter  allowance  portion  of  social  assistance  rates  has  been  changed  to  provide 
more  funds  for  higher-cost  shelter.  The  allowance  now  covers  100%  of  costs  up  to  the 
stated  ceilings,  and  took  effect  in  January  (the  actual  benefits  were  received  January  1 
by  GWA  recipients  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  by  FBA  recipients,  for  administrative 
reasons).  The  maximum  monthly  shelter  benefits  are  now  as  follows: 


1  person  household: 

$350 

2  person  household: 

$550 

3  person  household: 

$600 

4  person  household: 

$650 

5  person  household: 

$700 
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These  rates  are  not  as  high  as  average  rents  in  Toronto,  but  are  comparable  to  rates  in 
Ottawa  and  Windsor,  as  discussed  on  p.  8  above. 


Children’s  Benefit 


The  system  of  benefits  for  children  in  families  on  social  assistance  has  been  simplified 
and,  in  most  cases,  increased. 


Children  aged  0-12  will  receive  benefits  at  the  former  rate  for  10-15 
year-olds,  and  children  aged  13  and  over  will  receive  benefits  at  the  former 
rate  for  those  aged  16  and  over; 

All  children’s  benefits  will  be  calculated  at  the  FBA  rate  (even  where  the 
family  receives  GWA);  and  all  families  receiving  GWA  will  receive  the 
August  back-to-school  benefit;  and 

The  third  and  additional  children  in  a  family  will  receive  benefits  at  the  rate 
of  the  second  child. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Food  banks  play  a  critical  role  as  an  emergency  food  service  and  will  continue  to  do 
so;  in  some  communities  they  provide  a  community  resource  which  supplies  not  only 
food,  but  information,  counselling  and  referrals  to  other  social  agencies.  The 
Committee  wishes  to  commend  the  efforts  of  volunteers  in  the  emergency  food  system 
and  their  efforts  to  help  recipients  with  other  aid. 

The  committee  considers  that: 


1.  The  food  banks,  food  emergency  services  and  their  supporting  groups  should 
no  longer  be  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of  alleviating  hunger  attributable  to 
the  inadequacy  of  income,  or  of  providing  shelter  and  other  basic  living 
expenses,  including  food. 

2.  The  food  bank  network  as  currently  operating  cannot  indefinitely  maintain  an 
emergency  food  system  supporting  close  to  200,000  people  in  Ontario  without 
risk  of  collapse  as  a  result  of  volunteer  fatigue,  failure  of  supply  and/or 
facilities,  or  excessive  demand. 

3.  In  most  cases,  the  food  banks  are  unable  to  ensure  an  appropriate  balanced  diet 
for  such  large  numbers.  This  situation  has  serious  adverse  consequences  for 
children  and  young  families,  as  well  as  diabetics  and  others  requiring  special 
diets. 

4.  The  volunteer  sector  supporting  the  emergency  food  and  shelter  network  is 
currently  so  overextended  that  it  is  unable  to  give  its  attention  to  what  it  does 
best:  namely  providing  the  moral  counselling  and  physical  supports  for  the 
hard  core  of  emergency  cases  who  fall  through  the  cracks  and  require  more 
than  simply  adequate  food,  shelter  and  basic  necessities  to  keep  their  lives 
together. 

5.  The  food  bank  network  in  its  over-extended  condition  lacks  the  capacity  to 
expand  to  meet  new  emergencies  or  changing  conditions  such  as 
recession/depression,  or  major  plant  closures  in  small  communities,  should 
they  arise. 

6.  While  food  banks  can  use  certain  surplus  food  to  good  effect  in  emergency 
programs,  they  are  generally  a  costly  and  inefficient  parallel  food  distribution 
system  which  duplicates  the  sorting,  storage  and  distribution  of  food  and 
compounds  the  costs  of  transport  and  facilities  in  the  regular  retail  system.  The 
absorption  of  immense  time  and  energy  by  food  charity  distribution  could  be 
devoted  to  other  constructive  enterprises  if  users  were  simply  given  access  to 
the  grocery  shelves. 

7.  Food  banks  in  Ontario  have  been  put  under  additional  pressure  by  recent 
changes  in  federal  programs  such  as  the  cap  on  spending  under  the  Canada 
Assistance  Plan  and  Unemployment  Insurance  changes. 
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The  Committee  generally  concluded  that: 


1.  While  the  important  social  assistance  reforms  to  date  have  had  a  measurable 
positive  effect,  there  is  as  yet  little  evidence  that  they  have  had  any  effect  on 
the  numbers  using  food  banks,  or  that  any  large  reductions  will  be 
accomplished  until  income  adequacy  is  provided  for  the  dependent  and 
working  poor. 

2.  The  adverse  impact  of  low  income  and  the  resulting  use  of  food  banks  is  now 
so  demonstrably  severe,  especially  for  children,  and  so  manifestly  costly  in 
health,  education  and  corrections  budgets  for  government  and  society  at  large, 
that  the  government  should  implement  income  adequacy  both  in  social 
assistance  and  minimum  wage  legislation. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  high  cost  of  shelter,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  on  the  poor  in 
our  society,  driving  the  dependent  and  working  poor  to  food  banks,  is  so 
serious  that  the  government  must  undertake  further  measures  to  rapidly 
increase  the  supply  of  housing  at  affordable  rates. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  committee  therefore  recommends  that,  starting  this  year,  the  government  proceed 
with  the  following  four  year  strategy  to  relieve  the  food  bank  network  of  its 
accumulated  burden  of  mainline  social  assistance  for  basic  necessities,  which  we 
consider  to  be  a  public  and  not  a  private  responsibility: 


1.  Implement  the  balance  of  the  social  assistance  rate  increases  called  for  in  the 
first  two  stages  of  the  SARC  reforms  (including  two  years  of  indexation). 

2.  To  facilitate  the  movement  from  social  assistance  to  self-support  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  SARC  refonns,  restore  the  minimum  wage  to  its  1975  real 
value  and  significantly  increase  its  purchasing  power  over  the  four  years.  (The 
hourly  minimum  wage,  which  has  lost  more  than  22%  of  its  real  value  since 
1975,  would  be  worth  approximately  $6.50  in  1990  dollars). 

3.  Provide  the  STEP  program  with  sufficient  resources  and  actively  seek  private 
sector  support  for  it  so  that  all  those  eligible  will  be  able  to  access  its 
incentives  to  employment.  The  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
should  actively  publicize  this  new  program  directly  to  social  assistance 
recipients. 

4.  Continue  support  for  food  banks  during  a  transition  phase  to  income  adequacy. 

5.  As  part  of  ongoing  social  assistance  reforms,  establish  a  "market  basket" 
approach  to  all  social  assistance  programs  to  provide  for  the  real  costs  of 
necessary  goods  and  services,  calculated  annually  and  regionally  as 
recommended  by  SARC. 
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6.  Remove  impediments  in  the  Education  Act  preventing  Boards  of  Education 
from  offering  meal  programs.  The  boards  should  be  consulted  immediately,  in 
coordination  with  the  Ministries  of  Education,  Health,  and  Community  and 
Social  Services,  on  the  creation  of  school-based  meal  programs  to  provide  a 
basic  level  of  nutrition  as  children  start  the  school  day. 

7.  Develop  an  emergency  four  year  plan,  seeking  cooperation  with  other  levels  of 
government,  for  the  construction  of  not-for-profit  rental  housing. 

8.  Pursue  the  objectives  of  the  SARC  recommendations  on  housing,  including 
those  addressing  shelter  subsidies. 

9.  The  Ministry  should  officially  recognize  the  present  Task  Force  on  Food  Banks 
and  mandate  it  to: 

a)  expand  its  representation  on  a  province-wide  basis; 

b)  further  refine  a  strategy  to  remove  the  need  for  food  banks; 

c)  monitor  its  implementation;  and 

d)  report  on  a  regular  basis  to  the  government. 

10.  Establish  an  Ontario  Emergency  Food  Council  representing  all  regular  and 
emergency  food  providers  and  their  clients  to: 

a)  ensure  that  all  resources  are  used  to  enable  the  largest  possible  number  of 
people  to  satisfy  their  food  needs  in  the  market; 

b)  ensure  that  regular  meal  programs  such  as  meals  on  wheels  or  in-school 
programs  are  sufficiently  supported; 

c)  ensure  that  emergency  food  providers  have  the  resources  to  do  their  job; 
and 

d)  recommend  any  further  measures  necessary  to  eliminate  hunger  in 
Ontario. 

This  Council  would  report  on  an  annual  basis  to  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Social  Development  on  these  and  any  other  issues  of  concern  in  the  area  of 
emergency  food  provision. 


The  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  concern  that  the  food  bank  network,  failing  a 
major  government  initiative,  would  be  tempted  to  pursue  long-term  consolidation  and 
institutionalization,  thereby  "normalizing"  poverty  and  creating  two  classes  of 
citizens:  those  with  resources  and  choice  in  the  market  and  those  with  neither 
resources  nor  choice,  who  are  thus  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others. 
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PERCENT  OF  HOUSEHOLDS 
RECEIVING  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 


f~]  Unemployed  and  able  to  work 
Hj  Working 


Unable  to  work 


Nota: 

*  Includes  only  those  single  parents  whtdi  are  unable  to  work  because  of  their  family  situai  bn 
specifically.  In  total  34%  of  Food  Bank  recipients  are  single  parent  households. 

Source: 

Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  Survey  of  People  Using  Food  Bank  programs. 


Source: 


Daily  Bread  Food  Bank,  "The  Hidden  Crisis  -  Hunger  in  Toronto." 


VOTE:  802:  ADULTS’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

ITEM:  03:  INCOME  MAINTENANCE 

LINE:  PROVINCIAL  ALLOWANCES  AND  BENEFITS 


CASELOAD  INFORMATION 

« 

DENTAL  SERVICES 

Number  of  Eligible  Beneficiaries 
(Monthly  Average)  * 

Number  of  Claims  During  Year 

Average  Cost  Per  Claim 

Average  Number  of  Claims  Per 
Beneficiary 

ACCOMMODATION  TYPE:  MARCH.  1989 

Private  Rental 

O.H.C.  and  Other  Public  Housing 

Boarding 

Own  Home 

Institutional 

Other  -  Including  WIN 

TOTAL 


ACTUAL 

1988/89 

ACTUAL 

1987/88 

ACTUAL 

1986/87 

354,093 

324,367 

304,644 

272,937 

247,958 

241,067 

$81.12 

$81.05 

$70.50 

.77 

.76 

.79 

CASES 

PERCENT 

84,255 

45.1 

40,233 

21-5 

32,183 

17.2 

13,930 

15 

7,430 

4.0 

8,853 

4.7 

186,884 

100.0 

Effective  January  1,  1985,  disabled  persons  became  eligible  to  receive  dental  benefits. 


ACTUAL 

1985/86 

292,833 

219,206 

$69.47 

.75 


Source: 


Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services,  Program  &  Resources 
Summary.  1989-90  Estimates  (Toronto:  The  Ministry,  1989) 


GWA 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  WITH  EARNING  AND 
AVERAGE  GROSS  MONTHLY  EARNINGS 


PROVINCIAL  TOTAL 

Number  of  Cases 
# 

Average  Earnings 
$ 

January  1989 

7 , 700 

319 

September  1989 

7 , 500 

345 

January  1990 

14 , 500 

580 

METRO  TORONTO  TOTAL 

January  1989 

1,200 

350 

September  1989 

1,100 

356 

January  1990 

2 , 100 

671 

FBA 

NUMBER  OF  CASES  WITH  EARNING  AND 
AVERAGE  GR08S  MONTHLY  EARNINGS 


PROVINCIAL  TOTAL 

Number  of  Cases 
# 

Average  Earnings 
$ 

January  1989 

22 , 000 

304 

September  1989 

21,200 

320 

January  1990 

27 , 400 

425 

METRO  TORONTO  TOTAL 

January  1989 

2 , 850 

375 

September  1989 

2 , 500 

390 

January  1990 

3 , 200 

538 

Source:  Ministry  of  Community  &  Social  Services,  Memo  to  the  Standing 

Committee  on  Social  Development. 


SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  ONTARIO 


figure  11.  GWA  Benefits,  Minimum  Wage,  and  the  Poverty  Level,  1975-1988 


Single  employable 
recipient 

Benefit5  shown  are  the  maxi¬ 
mums  for  each  category. 


Single  parent  with 
two  children 


Two-earner  couple  with 
two  children 


Source:  Ministry  of  Commu¬ 
nity  and  Social  Services. 
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Source: 


Ontario,  Social  Assistance  Review  Committee,  Transitions  (Toronto- 
The  Committee,  1988). 
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Source: 


Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services,  Program  &  Resources 
Summary.  1989-90  Estimates  (Toronto:  The  Ministry,  1989) 


APPENDIX  A 


Dissenting  Opinion  of  the 
New  Democratic 


Members  of  the  Committee 
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Dissenting  Opinion  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  Members  of  the 

Committee 

Nothing  can  be  more  unacceptable  than  the  existence  of  hunger  when  the 
resources  are  at  hand  to  allay  it.  No  strategy  to  allay  that  hunger  is 
acceptable  if  it  does  not  propose  effective  action  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  committee  food  bank  operators,  emergency  food 
services,  their  consumers  and  their  network  of  supporters  portrayed  in 
graphic  detail  the  crisis  of  hunger  afflicting  a  minimum  of  196,000 
persons  monthly  in  Ontario,  the  largest  single  group  of  whom  are  children. 
Equally  graphic  was  their  account  of  the  strained  resources  and 
overextended  operations  of  a  private  charity  system  trying  to  cope  with 
growing  numbers  who  do  not  fit  the  mould  of  traditional  emergency  cases, 
whose  only  problem  is  insufficiency  of  income,  whether  from  work  or 
social  assistance.  These  food  service  providers  consider  it  quite 
unacceptable  that  they  have  unwillingly  and  increasingly  become  an 
institutionalized  part  of  Ontario’s  social  security  system,  making  up  for 
the  insufficiency  of  social  assistance  and  minimum  wages. 

As  New  Democratic  Party  members  of  the  committee  we  believe  other 
members  of  the  committee  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  We 
are  pleased  that  they  have  accepted  the  larger  part  of  the  four-year  end 
hunger  strategy  we  laid  before  the  committee.  What  we  cannot  accept  is 
the  refusal  of  the  Liberal  government  members  to  call  upon  the 
government  to  include  the  following  major  income  support  measures  in 
the  1990-91  budget  as  the  first  steps  of  this  end  hunger  strategy: 

1.  the  completion  of  the  first  and  second  year  social  assistance 
rate  increases  as  recommended  by  SARC  (including  inflation 
adjustment) 

2.  the  restoration  of  the  minimum  wage  to  its  1975  purchasing 
power  (from  the  current  $5.00  to  $6.50)  and  thereafter  its 
increase  to  65%  of  the  average  industrial  wage. 

Their  refusal  to  support  such  early  action  on  these  two  crucial  points 
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leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  government  has  no  intention  of  including  any 
major  new  income  support  measures  for  the  poor  in  the  coming  budget. 

To  us  that  is  intolerable. 

Richard  Allen,  the  NDP  Member  for  Hamilton  West  who  called  for  these 
hearings  before  the  Social  Development  Committee,  did  so  because  of  the 
general  desperation  among  emergency  food  providers  that  they  were  doing 
a  job  which  was  not  properly  theirs  but  belonged  to  government  income 
support  programs.  Many  were  concluding  that  as  long  as  they  did  so,  the 
government  would  not  resume  its  responsibility.  To  expect  them  to 
continue  in  that  role  is,  in  our  view,  an  improper  exploitation  of 
community  goodwill  and  voluntary  resources. 

Moreover,  New  Democrats  consider  that  it  is  at  once  an  injustice  and  an 
insult  to  scores  of  thousands  of  Ontarians  who  are  able  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  that  they  should  be  driven  through  simple  income  inadequacy 
to  resort  to  the  private  charity  of  food  banks  to  put  food  on  the  table. 

New  Democrats  are  further  aware  through  their  contacts  with  poverty 
groups  that  there  are  many  more  hungry  who  refuse  to  patronize 
emergency  food  services  -  disabled  people  who  simply  decide  not  to  eat 
the  last  few  days  of  the  month  or  single  mothers  who  do  without  for 
themselves  and  "make  do"  for  their  infants  by  watering  the  formula. 

We  believe  that  all  these  people  have  a  right  to  a  sufficiency  of  income  so 
that  they  may  satisfy  their  needs  in  the  private  market  like  all  other 
competent  persons.  Not  only  is  that  just,  but  it  is  the  simplest,  least 
bureaucratic  way  of  meeting  their  problem. 

Indeed,  New  Democrats  were  more  alarmed  than  reassured  by  the  attempt 
of  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services  to  pre-empt  the 
headlines  on  the  first  day  of  hearings.  He  made  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  critically  needed  new  measures  of  income  adequacy,  but  contented 
himself  with  references  to  the  merger  of  family  benefits  and  general 
welfare  legislation,  the  annual  inflation  level  adjustment  in  already 
inadequate  rates,  and  an  increase  in  working  mothers  under  the  STEP 
program  which  amounts  to  about  2.5%  of  the  FBA  caseload. 

In  the  face  of  this  statement  and  in  the  light  of  what  we  were  told  time 
and  again  by  food  service  providers,  the  failure  of  the  committee  to  call 
for  action  on  social  assistance  rates  in  the  coming  budget  is  a  dereliction 


of  committee  responsibility.  Likewise,  the  urgency  of  major  action  on  the 
minimum  wage  in  the  coming  budget  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  committee 
given  the  failure  of  the  Liberal  government  over  the  past  five  years  to 
make  up  the  serious  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  the  minimum  wage  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  previous  government. 

Finally,  as  New  Democrats,  we  were  appalled  in  the  course  of  the 
presentation  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  discover  how  infinitesmal  a  part 
of  that  ministry's  agenda  is  devoted  to  the  relationship  between  hunger 
and  health  and  more  generally  between  poverty  and  health  in  Ontario. 
Testimony  made  it  abundantly  plain  the  enormous  health  and  other  social 
costs  the  province  bears  by  its  failure  to  meet  head-on  the  fact  of  poverty 
and  hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  Ontario. 

The  government  cannot  plead  a  lack  of  resources  in  a  time  of  general 
prosperty  in  the  wealthiest  province  in  the  country.  The  treasurer  has 
announced  a  surplus  on  his  books.  It  would  be  unconscionable  for  him  not 
to  tackle  forthwith  the  serious  monthly  deficit  of  scores  of  thousands  of 
households  in  Ontario  which  drives  them  in  such  large  numbers  to 
patronize  foodbanks  all  across  this  province. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Richard  Allen,  MRP 
Richard  Johnston,  MRP 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES 


From  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 

( MCSS ) 

Charles  Beer,  M.P.P.,  Minister 


From  the  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank 
( DBFB ) 

Sue  Cox 

Gerard  Kennedy 


From  the  North  York  Harvest  Food  Bank 

(NYH) 

Loren  Fried 


From  Food  Share  Metro  Toronto 
(FS) 

Richard  Yampolsky 


From  the  Parkdale  Activity  and  Recreation  Centre 
(PARC) 

David  Littman 
Don  Sharman 
Michele  Williams 


From  the  Scarborough  Crossroads  Family  Resource  Centre  Inc. 
(  SCF  ) 

Julie  Morassutti 


From  the  Yonge  Street  Mission 
(  YSM) 

Bonnie  MacKenzie 
Marilyn  Savoy 


From  Oakville  Fairshare 
(OFS) 


Paul  Tennyson 


From  Stop  103 
(SO) 

Richard  Meyer 


From  the  Regional  Food  and  Shelter  Advisory  Committee  (Hamilton) 

( RFSA ) 

Ross  Robinson 

Joe  Rogers,  St.  Matthews  House 
Marti  Karl,  Mission  Services 
Richard  MacPhee,  Good  Shepherd  Centre 
Helen  Geagan 

Birgitt  Bolton,  Wesley  Urban  Ministries 


From  Partners  in  Mission  Food  Bank  (Kingston) 

(PIM) 

Suzanne  Flanagan 


From  the  Waterloo  Region  Food  Bank 

( WRFB ) 

Carolyn  Fast 
Bev  Jackson 


From  the  Belleville  Gleaners  Food  Bank 

(BG) 

Anne  Doef 
Paul  Daradick 


From  the  Cooperative  Housing  Association  of  Ontario 

(CHAO) 

Bill  Morris 
Dale  Reagan 


From  the  Emergency  Food  and  Clothing  Centre,  Ottawa 

Judy  Arnold 


From  the  Emergency  Service  Providers  of  Ottawa 

(  EFS  ) 


Sandy  Scott 


From  the  Ministry  of  Health 

(MOH) 

Roch  Khazen,  Chief,  Family  Health 

Mara  Komuvesh,  Consultant,  Public  Health  Nutrition 


Nancy  Amidei 


From  McMaster  University 
Don  Offord 


From  the  National  Anti-Poverty  Organization 

(NAPO) 

Havi  Eichenberg 


From  the  Toronto  Childrens'  Breakfast  Club  and  Metro  Toronto 
Housing  Authority 
( TCBC ) 

Richard  Gosling 


From  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church 

(SP CC) 

Tom  Day 


From  the  Toronto  Board  of  Health  Food  Council 

(  TBH  ) 

Fiona  Nelson 


From  Chatham  Outreach  for  Hunger 

(COH) 

Robert  Smith 


From  the  Income  Maintenance  for  the  Handicapped  Coordinating  Group 
(  IMH) 


John  Southern 
Dorothy  Heard 
Suzanne  Schembri 


From  the  Ontario  SARC  Network 

( SARC ) 

Brian  Heyday 


From  the  Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty 

(OCAP) 

John  Clarke 


From  the  Interfaith  Social  Assistance  Review  Coalition 

( I SARC) 

Bob  Cuyler 
David  Pfrimmer 
Bill  Major 
Jennifer  Harris 


From  the  Ontario  Council  of  Agencies  Serving  Immigrants 

(OCAS I ) 

Howard  Sinclai r-Jones ,  Executive  Director 
Barbara  Isaac 
Consuelo  Rubio 


From  the  Native  People's  Parish 
(NPP) 

Jim  Froh 


From  the  Catholic  Charities  Soup  Kitchen ,  Sudbury 

(  SKS  ) 

Kaireen  Crichton 


Other  input/briefs 

Metro  Action  Group 
(MAG) 

Steering  Committee 
( SCSA ) 


received; 
on  Child  Poverty 

on  Social  Assistance 


Brantford  Food  Banks  and  Unemployment  Help  Centre 
(  UHC  ) 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


EXHIBIT  LIST 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/001 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/002 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/003 
EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/004 
EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/005 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/006 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/007 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/008 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/009 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/010 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/011 


MINISTRY  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  -  The  Honourable  Charles 
Beer,  M.P.P.,  Minister,  address  to 
the  Committee,  5  March  1990. 

NORTH  YORK  HARVEST  FOOD  BANK  - 
Submission  entitled  "Suburban 
Hunger  in  Metro". 

FOODSHARE  METRO  TORONTO  - 
Submission  dated  5  March  1990. 

STOP  103  -  Submission  concerning 
food  banks. 

DAILY  BREAD  FOOD  BANK  -  Submission 
concerning  food  bank  use  in 
Ontario. 

HAMILTON- WENTWORTH  REGIONAL  FOOD 
AND  SHELTER  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  - 
Submission  dated  5  March,  1990. 

PARTNERS  IN  MISSION  FOOD  BANK  - 
Submission  concerning  food  banks 
in  Kingston  dated  1  March  1990. 

CO-OP  HOUSING  -  AFFORDABLE 
SOLUTIONS  -  Submission  dated  5 
March  1990. 

EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND  CLOTHING 
CENTRE,  OTTAWA  -  Submission  dated 
5  March  1990. 

DR  D.  R.  OFFORD  -  Presentation 
entitled  "Economic  Disadvantage 
and  the  Well  Being  of  Children  and 
Families" . 

NATIONAL  ANTI-POVERTY  ORGANIZATION 
-  Submission  given  by  Havi 
Eichenberg . 
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EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 

EXHIBIT 


NO.  2/09/012 

NO.  2/09/013 

NO.  2/09/014 
NO.  2/09/015 

NO.  2/09/016 

NO.  2/09/017 

NO.  2/09/018 

NO.  2/09/019 

NO.  2/09/020 
NO.  2/09/021 

NO.  2/09/022 
NO.  2/09/023 


"THE  REAL  STORY"  -  American 
statistics  concerning 
agricultural  income,  bank  loan 
volume  and  debt. 

SUPPORT  LETTERS  -  Children's 
Breakfast  Club. 

FATHER  TOM  DAY  -  Submission. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 
TORONTO  -  Progress  Report 
concerning  the  Proposal  for  the 
Toronto  Food  Council. 

INCOME  MAINTENANCE  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  CO-ORDINATING  GROUP  - 
Submission  dated  6  March  1990. 

ONTARIO  SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE  REFORM 
COMMITTEE  NETWORK  ( SARC )  - 
Submission  dated  6  March  1990. 

THE  INTERFAITH  SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
REFORM  COALITION  -  Submission 
entitled  "Dignity  Not  Charity  - 
Toward  the  Elimination  of  Food 
Banks" . 

ONTARIO  COUNCIL  OF  AGENCIES 
SERVING  IMMIGRANTS  (OCASI)  - 
Submission  entitled  "Time  for 
Action:  Multiculturalism  and 
Social  Assistance". 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  SOUP  KITCHEN  - 
Submission . 

GERARD  KENNEDY  -  Brief  entitled 
"Ending  the  Ontario  Hunger  Crisis 
-  A  Question  of  Responsibility". 

DAVID  NEUMANN,  M.P.P.  -  Food  Bank 
Situation  in  Brantford. 

RESCUE  ME  -  Collection  of 
Community  Recommendations  on 
Homelessness,  Hunger  and  Poverty 
in  Ontario. 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/024 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/025 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/026 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/027 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/028 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/029 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/030 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2/09/031 


METRO  ACTION  GROUP  ON  CHILD 
POVERTY  -  Letter  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  dated  7  March  1990. 

REPLY  TO  QUESTIONS  RAISED  AT  FOOD 
BANKS  HEARINGS  -  dated  6  March 
1990  . 

STEERING  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  -  Letter  to  the  Chair 
dated  28  February  1990. 

LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  SERVICE  - 
Bibliography  of  available 
documents  on  food  banks. 

LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  SERVICE  - 
Background  briefing  on  food  banks 
in  Ontario. 

LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  SERVICE  - 
Memorandum  to  Richard  Allen, 

M.P.P.  regarding  Economic  Impact 
of  Substantial  Increase  in  the 
Minimum  Wage. 

PARTNERS  IN  MISSION  FOOD  BANK  - 
Letter  dated  15  March  1990  to  the 
of  the  Committee 
supplementary  to  their 
presentation  to  the  Committee  on  5 
March  1990. 

THE  INTERFAITH  SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
REFORM  COALITION  -  Letter  dated  12 
March  1990  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  supplementary  to  their 
presentation  to  the  Committee  on  6 
March  1990. 
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